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Dandre protested. She was due to leave for another town on
her provincial tour.

"I have to see that he has a nice stateroom/' she insisted.

I tried to dissuade her. "It's so damp at the dock; you might
catch a cold/' I said.

Then she turned on both of us. "You can both go to the devil!"
she stormed. "Don't you know I may never see him again?"

Her feeling was so strong that Dandre and I kept silent She
came to the boat.

She looked over my stateroom on the Leviathan minutely, made
sure that the bed was soft, that I was in a part of the ship where
I would not feel the vibration too much.

She spoke to the purser. "Take good care of my friend Hurok-
chik," she admonished him.

She gave me detailed advice on getting enough sleep, on eating
the right foods, on taking exercise on deck.

Then we said good-bye.

She had been right, of course, in her intuition. I never saw her
again.

The first news came in a cable to the New York newspapers
datelined The Hague, January 20th, and was headed "PAVLOVA
MUFFS FIRST DATE IN 30 YEARS." "Pavlova arrived here on Saturday,
Jan. 17th, from Paris on her final world tour. On her arrival she was
suffering from a cold contracted when she was in a train wreck
coming up from the Riviera. . . ." The cold developed into
pleurisy, and she died on the twenty-second. She would have been
forty-six years old on January 31st.

Her death was tragically unnecessary. To the eye she was still
beautiful, and her flesh fitted her slender bones with the perfec-
tion of a girl of twenty. But she was not a girl of twenty.

She should not have been making those killing tours, traveling
in the bad winter months, sitting in cheap, ill-heated trains on
long, jolting rides, suffering fatigue, courting illness.
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